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, ABSTRACT 

^ Research into -the reading process has shaped an • 

understanding of hoti. readers ••make leaning** when, they a;:e engaged in 
^a reading activity. This research has highlightejl a ie^ltning 
triad — the reader, the text, and the context (or learning 
environment) --thrft interactively ^affects the* mariner in which the * 
student will comprehend a particular text. Research also permits 
reading teachers to consider such prereading charactetisti/cs as the 
role of background kndvleiiger reader/text interaction during reading, 
and the review, rec^tll, and student response activities that occur 
after the text has been processed. Similarly, in exaaining 
iastruction it seems particularly helpful to consider the variety of 
. 3trate^es that readers need to use* at each .of . these three ^stages in 
the reading ' process* Instructional activities before*' reding aight 
focus on the vocabulary and conceptual knowledge appropriate for a 
specific task. They could, include prequestions, analogy, ana the 
idiosyncratic associations students tend to make in an atteiopt to. 
felate^what they already know to what will be contained in the teitt. 
ActivCfcles during reading aight focus on helping (the reader develop 
self -questions or respond Jto inserted questions/ Activities fdliOMing 
reading might foa»5 on post-questions, student response, and text- 
and script-based recall. The yost iip'ortanf point to refteaber is< that 
.when InstrVtion focuges on striitegies — on how a student interpreted 
W certain ideal and ari^ived at, a^ certain response— then the studf^t . 
will be more likely to learn^to cope effectively .with a wide variety- 
of reading ^a?ks as an independent reader. (HGD) ' ' • . * 
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WHAtr RESEARCH IN READING REVEALS ABOUT THE READING PROCESS 

\ f ' ' Judijth A. Longer v 

^ University of California^ Berkeley 

; As reading specialists, faany of us have been trained to focus on what » 
students do;.we<look at test results, work sheets, and exercises in order to 
understand our students' heading achievement, the skills they have acquired, 
ihd the skil^ls which still need to be learned* Reading research during the 
^past fifiteen years has been extremely impo|ri:ant for those of us wfio want to^ 
melp students learn to read better, and the most interesting and useful 

' H ^ " ^ 

|f aspect of this research has-been its focus on how rather than on what students 

i: ^ 

/.^do. Although "process" and "product are far from new concepts, our expanded 
|/ • . . , m 

f; knowledge about the reading process- is powerful and can make a difference in 
■ the goals of oui: lessons, in the way we interact with students c^s we help 

i- . ■ . 

tj them learn, 'and in the manner in which we assess needs and evaluate growth. 

For example, research into the reading process has shaped our understand- 



if 



J* ing\of how readers "make meaning" when they are engaged in a reading activity. 

This research has highlighted a learning triad? the reader,' the text, and , 

the context (or. learning environment) as they ihteractively affect the manner 

in which a student will comprehend a particular text. In this chapter, three 

aspects of recent research will be described and then related to the learning 

\ , background 

triad. They 4ire: 1) the construction of meaning, 2) the relevance of Anowl- 

^edge, anS 3) the use of met^comprehension or self-monitoring when reading. 

I ' ' ■ ' ■ . 

After ^reviewing aspects of this ^research which are particularly pertinent .to 
this instructional setting, instructional activities useful for the secondary 
school will be described. ^ 
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The Constructive Nature of leading • r 
'Reading is interactive because it requires coordination between the 
reader's background knowledge and^he reader's use Qf actual text - (Rumelhaart, 
1977) . When readers have a bet;ter command of strategies for dei/ving meaning 

* 3 

s 

or when the language ahd cpntenJt of a text are familiar to then, the con- 
struction of meaning tends 1:o be more idea- or concept-drivena (Bobrow & Norman/ 
1975), and to rely less on cues from the text itself. Howe^ger, whei^the^ 
^Language and content are difficult ^and processing of id^as preaks downi 
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readers tend to pay more attention^ *to details of the text Jnd to concentraiiet^ 
on smaller xinits of language (Spiro, 1979). 

Let's remember the many instances when we've seen oxk students "figure 
out" the Words or "say the sentences right" without any jfdea of what it all 
meant; they'd started wilUi the words and Bentap'cesjbut-jro have little 
sense of the more global meaning of the passage. This' sometimes happens 
when text-based processing receives undue focus. Whil^ people may make mean- 
ing by focussing on words, sentences,. and large units of text, sometitae^ tfliey 
don't (and gome people cannot). Also, this is frequefitly an inefficient way 
/ to process the* text in that a^ fetus on bits of meaning Is sl^ower, takes toore 
. -space in memory, cuid may interfere with the reader's ijiterpretation of what 
the Author is sayiitg. On the other! hand, when the concejpt-inriven pi^cess 
focusses top heavily on overall concepts, readers sometimes emerge with a very 
• general idea of what* a passage is about, bu-^ iaick the spec?<ffics. Overreliance 
on generalized concepts can lead to imprecfse meaning with too many reader- ' 
made assumptions. It is important 't;hat we*i) be aware ot possible overre- 
liapice on one, strategy or the other, 2) focus our instruction on the flexible 
use of coricept -based and text.-based cueing systeiQS, and 3) encourage .oiar 

..r <■•■■■ .. . > • . 
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* . ^ * ^ 

students to make decisions' about; the kind of strategies which are most helpful 
, in comprehending a particular ^ext. Asking studedfcs ,such questions as "Did 
you get that •'from the text?",. ^Did you think of that yourself?", or "Is that 
KelpfulPin understanding , the text?"' may help^both student and teacher evaluate 

cOTiprehen-sion strategies for a particular portion of a particular text. It * 

^ ^ r 

may also lead the students to experiment'' with other strategies as' they con- 
front Hew texts. 10 

To understand the many variables which affect the comprehension process, , 

t 

yfs also need to look beyond text- or concept-driven strategies. The notion r 

I 

that the development of meaning is a 'constructive process draws upon the workfe 
of such diverse people as Anderson (1^977), Bartlett (1932), Polyani (1966), 'I? 
Rumelhart (1977), and Spiro (1980). It includes the following as constraiiit^' 

*on reading: 1) ^e reader's general knowledge, language patterns, and attir 

' ^$ 

tudea; 2) the language and content of the text; 3) the-de^nands and goals of| 

] 

the specific reading task; and ^ the ;^ns^ructional environment and general] 

1 

climate for learning — as they all interact (Langer, X980a) , Together, thesb 
provide a broad view of what influences an individual student in processing' 
and ^comprehending a particular text, Comprehensit3!r is not a simple text- [ 
based process in which readers piece together what the words, sentences, or 

. p.- ^ 

paragraphs "say" — aS' if words themselves fiave some inherent meanind. Nor Is 
it simply a concept-dri^fen process in^which readers begin with a global Motion 
of what the text will be about, and anticipate the larger -meanings the text ' 
will convey. Rather, coinprehension is a process which requires readers — real 
live readers with ideas and atti^tudes ojf their own — to interpret what the 
author is saying in the text. Frotn this point pf view^ the text is merely a 
blueprint using' a* linguistic code; readers must use the blueprint to stimulate 
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their' -own ideas cuid create their own meanings. This* is not to^suggest that 

readers go off Into an idiosyncratic world of fctnciful meaning, but that they 

and 'they alone have the p6wer to cr^te mecUiing — their mecuiing that is closer 

♦ *■ 

to or further from the mecuiing that the author intended, but reader-generated 

* ♦ 

nonetheless. Once teachers accept this notion of n^eaning ""construction/ it ^ 
permits instruction to focus on why "a certain int^^retation was or was not 
made by a reader. , / 

As^a passage develops, ideas are introduced, refined, .eind integrated^ 

Meaning can't be derived from a -sentence or text segment alone, but must JDe • 

\ ^ - . 

considered as part of the reader's growing envisionment of what the enti-re 

passage is about. Therefore, iheaning deri^^^ from a particular pqrtion of 

the text will be shaped by how earlier segments were interpreted,' and will 

continue to develop cuid change in the light of later segmeAts. In addition, 

interpretations of passages will change based on the context or purpose for 

reading. This, is but another bit of evidence that mecining is reader and ^ 

situation specific, 

The goal 'is aj> appropriate mix of reading strategies, fhere is not 

necessarily* a better-^yorse or f itst-second sequence, but, rather a breadth 

and flexit)ilit^2^<Hiich we must help our students develop. Poor readers tend 

to be ti^^e who become overly reliant on one-.strategy (Spira, 1979). Readers 

"must use the words and sentences in* a text as well as their personal language, 

knowledge, and exper^nce "to create a changing and growing meaning. ^ As a 

reader progresses through a tgxt, the envisifoninent flexes and grows. TJhere 




/ 



no stasis." As the ideas develo^'^ the /eader mpst learn to rely on a vary-, 
ing and fluid range of strategies and ctieing systems to AiaJjorate the meanings 
further' still. '• > . - ' . 
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What all this means to^the secondary' teacher is that we must be aw^re 
that as readers engage in^ each new readiiig task, they already have inipoirtant 
" knowledge that each of them can 'use or learn to use to get- meaning. Students 
generally have a good hunch about the genre of the passage (newspaper article, 
-worksheet with passage and fill-in questions^ social studies text, biography) , 
about the general topic, aboiit^the language and tone of the passage, and 
about the information they vill need when they finish reading (for multiple- 
choice questions, class discussion, research paper). By being aware of these « 
factors (all of which affect the manner in which the student processes the 
text) , the teac^her can- assist the student to 4evelop more efficient ^d more 
effective comprehension strategic . Discussions focussing on what students 
know about the topic and the genre, and hypotheses about how the^e might be 
dealt^with in the text are often a rich way to develop expectations, which are 
helpful for con^rehending the text. li: is also important to tell students 
why they are reading the text (quiz, report*, literary discussion) and to think 
in advance about the kind of information they might focus on to 4)6st reach 
that goal. • / . . -7 , . 

The Influence of Background Knowledge 

In this paper, backgrbund information will refer to quite explicit "facts 
which' are specifically rela\^d to.^the topic, while background knov^ledge is 
used in a more discursive sehse to describe both specific "background infor- 
mation" and all other^ usefull^ rq|||^ed knowledge, however tangential it 
might be. Just .^out* everyone agrees that, in some critical way background 
information plays an important role in how a student comprehends a passage, 
frequently this general izatioi) has been intuitive; though' teachers ar^ often * 
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sure there* is a knowledge gap between the text and the reader (especially 

in^5\ibject eirea textbooks), they airen't quite sure ex^ct^y where the gap is 

or what to. do about it. In recent years, thefe^has been a good deal of re- . 

-search inta the question of prior knowledge|^d how it affects comprehension. 

We now knowlem^rically what teachers have often suspected: .that cultiiral 

background, personal world knowledge, and first-hand experiences with related 

to^>ics all affect the manner ift which the readfer organizes information in 

^■s memory (Pichert & ;6iderson, 1977; 'Reynolds et al, 1981; Rumelhart & Ortony, 

1977; Steffensenv Jogdeo S Andersoni^ 1978) , what text-related information 

will be brought ^'to mind in reading abput a given topic (Anderson, Spiro & 

Anderson, 1980; Langer, 1980b; Langer & Nicolich, 1981; Spiro, 1979), wl^at 
> / ♦ • 

I 

associations the reader will make based on personal experiences and background 

knowledge (Langer, i981a,b, 1982), and^^what language (or vocabulary) the 

student 'will think of or us^ based on the perspective or point in heading , 

*^ • • ' . 

, (Anderson & Pichert, 1977; Anderson, Pichert^fi Shirey, 1979). 

We also know that in order to compreh^d a text, students need to prelate 
the vocabulary and concepts in the text to some background knowledge they 
already have stored in memory (Rumelhart & Ortony, 1977; Anderson, 1977) . 
If a reader has poorly organized or weakly developed understandings of a 
peirticular cor^cegt, comprehension becomes difficult (Pearson, Hansen S Gordon, 
'1979). . . • . - ■ ■• 

On^ aspect 'of ^thi^ problem that teachers must seriously consider involves 
student/teacher communication (Langer, 1982). Does the teacher really kno,w 
that a student lapks background knowledge about ^ specific topic, or has the 
student simply used language which the teacher didn't imagine was related to 
the topic? Did the student int]foduce information which the teacher felt to 
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be tangential because it didn't fit with^the language and ideas ^the 'teacher . 
expected to be expressed? We must consider not only the language and con- 
tent which is presented in the text /but also differences between the language 
and backgrouhd knqwledge^of teacher and student. Due to differing life ex- 
periences, people organize their knowledge in different ways, hnd these may 
' (differ fr.6m student to student as well as frcm the yay in which a teacher 
may have organized these ideas.* We must remember too that there is an "aca- ' 
demic" language — a. way of organizing and retrieving information and a way — 
of discussing ideas which may simply not be in the rdalm of a student's 
experience.- in such situati^s, the student may have a store of useful and 
related knowl^edg^ — if only the. student could verbalize it and the teacher 
could understand how to use it as ah aid to comprehension. 

When students/ begin to read about a topic, or when there ife a class dis- 
cussion about atopic, language or ideas Which seem fuzzy, irrelevant, or 
tangential to* the teacher may be perfebtly appropriate links with background 
knowledge for a particular student. Student knowledge and experiences differ 
and therefore what is stored in memor/ and the way it is stored will differ. 
These same diverse students may pull different bits of knowledge from memory 
in different ways, and may, even use different ^liajriguage to relatd tSheir bSfck- 
ground knowleflge to a particular learning experience. It is the* teacher ' s' ^ 
role to help^' students make links between what they know and what th^^ill 

rea^ — cuid to evaluate that in terms' of their under stcuiding of the genre and 

^« ' * ♦ ' ' . 

the purpose fo*t reading. Of course we hope to help "all students communicate 
in spme common mannfer with, the author of the text, with the teacher, and \ 

- ' • • > 

with each other. Unfortunately, we tan't alwa^ys start there. ^ . 

Though ^there are occasiahal times when^ students have inadequate knowledge 



about a topic, laiyst often th.ey 3cnow* something about just about every topic 
.they .rearf,abotit in school — some i!nowledge however tangential that, jmay 

be. . To help our .stiMerits become aware pf what they do know that is useful 

' ' '\\\ 
for comprehension-, we.might ask them why they thought of certain ideas and 

< '\» 

why^thex g?ve the -respoWs they did--re serving right or wrong judgments" 

until we hear the reasons^^^ This activity will -help us focus on-th^ kind of ^ 

thitiking the student did arid the kind of reasoning that took place when the 

• '' \ . ♦ * 

response .was made. Teacher .find student can then discus^ What could have 

been done, differently, *which jb\t of information may have been more appropri- 

/ • ^ 

ate/ than another, and'why. 



• All this is directly relevan^to^ reading in- the secondary schools, 
•where ^me 85% of the reading studebts do is expository or information- 



jgettinpP^ Before textbooks 'are aafeigfled for reading, teachers might first 
check to see what background knowledge'^^heir students have — student knowledge 
in student language. This knowledge carl then be related to the vocabulary 
apd c9Acepts which yffe in the text—moving^ from what is known to the new.*- 



Although some students will undoubtedly ne*^<3' some direct instruction 



in new concepts, iftany others will be able td^ead and comprehend the text 

with greater success it they are simply given .^he* opportunity to begin with 

the background knowledge they relate to the a^a4>ng t^ask, .and then learn to 

judge for themselves how this might help them better -understand' the infolnna-" ' 

0 ' A. - — " « 

tion in the text, to think about what ^Ise they knc^w- that might be helpful, 

and to use their own concepts to help them understand less familiar vocabulary 
• ♦ * ^ ' \ 

starting with the student's J.anguage and background kn<^^ledge rather than' 
that of the teacher or the text, may make all the difference in the manner in 
"N^^hich a text is processed *an(3 the degree to which' it is *urider stood.. 



Metacoinprehension or Self-roonitoriiig when Reading , ^ 

An entire body of research suggests that inore efficient readei?s ar^ 

"those who have some sort of control oVer their own reading strategies (Brown, 

1982 )• This'^ **self-2feading" and control of strategies used when processing a 

text as called metacomprehension. Metacoinprehension refers* to a monitoring 

system which involves self-reflection and 'awareness of what we know or need 

to know in a particular reading situation, and what needs to be dpne if tKings 

go wrbirg (Brown, 1982) • Metacompreherision can be thought o^as having .two ' 

* • /> ♦ • \ ^ 

%eparat€ components: awareness and action* "Awareness" is the self-ref lec- 

tion people da when "watching" their own cognitive behavior as they read* 

This includes: 1) awareness of the goal of the reading assignment, 2)^ aware- 

ness of what is known about the topic ^and the reading task, 3) awcireness of 

^ - 

what nee^s to be k^owri^and 4)— awareness of the strategies which facilitate 
or impede- the gaining of meaning from reading • "Action"* is the self-regula- 
tory activity people engage in as a response to their self -monitoring. When 
things go wrong, regulatory mechanisms help readers 1) to relate th^ reading 
p3;oblem to similar problems, 2) to engage in strategy changes, 3) to check 
to see if their problem- so lying attempts have been successful, and 4) to 

' . . 1 * - ' • - • • 

anticipate what tdl do next. ^ 

J ^. 

Metacoinprehension activities serve as a "third eye" which permits a 
reader to, check that .ideas in the text make^ senses and are , consistent ^th one 
another (Baker & Brown, 1980). Because ''there -^e varying levels of "how much 
.you need to understand," readers must ma]^e t^is judgment basedft)n the pur- 
pose* for reading.^ Poor readers 4re|' less aware than good readers of the 
strategies they ^e during reading (so** too fol: young as comparS with older 
readers), and are also less aware when things go wafoog.^ SimilA^rly/ young 



• readers do not s^em to notice inconsistencies even when they are capable of 
<}oing so (Markinanf 1979). Therefore young or'poor readers are less likely 
to s^ek clarif icatipn of poorly upderstood material. What this<Jiieana to 
the classroom teacher is that we can't expect students to "read mpre care- 
fully," "figure things oiit for trfemselves," "]^ook it up," or "ask someone 
for help" Vhen in so many cases the student is unaware 'that ^something "has 
"gone wrong" in the first place. ' * ' 

Results from research on metacomprehension ccui hirep tecw:hers focus on 

• ** • • ■ - - C "^-^ " • 

I the fundamental proc^sses;^ their student $ do or do nots^se wieh they do or 



do not comprehend a text. In classroom environments, the , teacher rather than 



e students usually makes 'the decisions about whc^-t the students are to do * 
and what they need td know. Leamin® to choose what strategies to use is 
excluded '^rom instructional' aptivities because appropriate teaching profcedures 
may have been too vaguely defined. ^ However," some instructional strategies 
have recently been suggest'fed which can easily" be incorpora-feed into instruc- 
tional progcuns. Brown, Campion^ & Day (1980) have developed a technique for 
helping students reflect on their own comprehension through internalizing 
and monitoring certain rules for summarizing passages. Their rules are: 
1) "delete trivial material, 2) delete redundant material'/ 3} substitu^:e a 
superordinate 'term for a list of items, 4) subs^ti^ute' a superordinate eventys, 

" for a list of actions, 5) select a topic sentence, if any, and 6) if there is 

<^ 

no topic sentence, ^make it up. It is nqt merely the presentation of rules 
'which makes this' activity different from most summarizing activities, but the 
fact that the »uLes require decision-making and judgment on the part of the 
students. Also, the stude.nts ar^ encourage^ to understand the significance 
of their decisions cUid to anticipate 'thje outcome of tlteir actions. Students 



and teacher work closely together to, help the students gain the str^tec^i 

^^feded .for this task, cyid the self^re'f lection riecess^y to become md^ 

'efficient learners ip> general. x .*> , ' 

Similarly, Anderson (1978) 'has developed self-questioning techniques 

to^tnproye students' comprehension and retention. StA|nts' are encouraged 

to gdnerad:^. jqtiestions'*'l6ef ore redding (fqr anticfipation) , during 'reading 

^ , ' t <« 

' ' . ■ • • ^ ,^ - 

. (for fbcus)>y or after reading (for studying and rememberiyg)' , based on items' • 

in the text being read. Teachers might use such students-generated 'questions ^ 

as an'^n^trim'^Gtivity to facilitate compijehension or recall,* or as an 

' evaluative index of what the student learned from the text. ^ Some of' the 

' can 

activities Anderson suggests are: .1) when rea'ding. silently, students /generate 
. ' ■ r ' * 

questions about materi^al to be^learned,^ 2) .students can initially* study the 

> ' * ' / * 

Jbext material without^ generating questicms, and then question one another 

in* "study pairs^', ,02> 3) for test preparation, students can develop a master 

list* of -questions' which can be evaluated, by the group and used by class 

mjn^ers-*as a study aid. ^ ^ . -^^1^ - " * » 

Baker & Brown (1980) make the distinction between metacomprehension 

(Iceeping track of. comprehending) and reading for remetnbering or studying. 

The latter involves identification of important id^as, testing one's own 

K mastery of the material^^llocating study time effectively*, and developi?»g 

^effective st^dy strategies. The more explicit that teachers are in helping 

students understand and use the rules (as well as monitor the ef foctiveness 



us^T^h 



of their use)X^^e more successful instruction will be. * 
* * TwiD general' .kinds of problems that ^J^pede successful comprehension are 
1) inefficient or' ^inappropriate application of rules and strategies and 2) 
lack of background 3cnowledge. Thid section has stressed .the kinds of 
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Strategic ipStru^^^on-^*Mch will help students b6come aware of useful strate- 



^ri^^for studying and' remembering, what can be important and different' about 
the suggeft^d activities is that they can help 'fetiidents not only learji the 
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Specific rules or skills, but also'lyn self -management;, self -regulation 
and self-inonitori^g ,in other learning activities. 

Factors^tfeatj;^ Influence Reading; The Read er, the^Te'xt and the Context ' 

^"'f 0 , ' ; ' — ^ ^ — ' — • 

From the discussion above we can see that reading researchji^a great 
^ deal to say to teachers/about the reading process. Current thinking suggests 
a JimribST of variables -which affect the reader during every moment of the 
reading experience. These include factors inherent in the reader such as 
personal experiences, language, and content knowledge (Langer, 1980a), and 
factors inherent ii^ the text such as concepts, vocabulary, and organizational ' 
structure (Tier]||^ & Mo^^nthal, 1982), the linguistic nature of the text .it- 
self Such as sentence structure and cohesive ties (Halliday & Hasan, 1975), 
aj)d genre, point of view,, .and style. Since these interact during each read- 
ing experience, we .must contmuanyco^sider the aspects of each specific ^ 
"rea<3er-t^t interaction^thpse ij^fflj^ in the reader or the text which make 
It difficult for the reader ^o gain jfieaning from^ that particular readi-ng 
experience. < • " ' ♦ , \ • 

In addition to^ the reader and the text, we must? also consider the context 
for reading-- the context in its largest* sense, from the classroom environortrtt 
and the- student- teacher and student-student relationships, to .t(ie e'nviron- 
I ment for learning in the school, to the context for literacy in the home and 
- withm the comraunity-at-large. We can consider the following "affectors" as 
they influence text comprehension * (fdS: further discussion, * see Langer, i980a) : ' 



4 A 
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• READER 


. TEXT 


CONTEXT 


self image 


content * 


student-text 


values 


voccibulary 


student-teacher 


attitudes 


organization 


student-student 


backgro;an^ experience 


sentence structure- 


classroom 


content knowledge 


cohesion 

** 


school • - 


language 


coherence 


home 


\ 




community 


interests * > 


;genre 




TVM TT#" r^'f T71 OW « 


* 

^fino 1 pi" V 



physical and emotional 
state • * 



author*" S/ purpose.. ^ 
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Multiple Constraints on the Reading Process 

This section will examine some of the variables^ which contribute 
to the complexity of the Reading process (see Figure 1) * 



Insert Figtire 1 about here 
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At the center of each specific reading experience is the reader ^d t6Kt 
int.eraction which is alway§ affected in some real way by the purpose for 
the reading activity (Figure 1), This purpose for reading directly 
affects the extent to which a reader relies on the printed page or goes 
beyond it to relevant background knowledge and experiences. . Althovigh a 
reader may have efficient text-driven as well as coficept-drdven strategies, 
the reading Sytrat^gies which are actually used will be^nfluenced by the 
individual's purpose for reading in' that specific instance. The 
reading of a leisure time story differs in obvious ways .from the reading 
of ^ novel for an Engli^ essay which in turn differs from a series y 
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MULTIPLE 'COI^STRWKTS ON THE tBmtiQ PROCESS 
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of reference books which will be read for a term paper, and these will Idiffer 
when either reference books or novels are being read for a multiple choice 
test. CompreMension strategies difj^er somewhat from one reading''^sitWt^n . 
to the other, and when reading becomes'ldifficult or things go wrong, the \ 
roost appropriate fix-up strategies will also differ. Different purposes for 
reading will permit smaller or larger gaps to exist between reaOTTv and author, 
Fpr example, a poorly orgcinized text may not be' a prqblem if the purjJbse for 

- I / / 

reading. is tq get a very general idea ^out the climate in Mex/ico City before 
* other 

making a trip 'there. At/ times it is necessary for the reader to be aware o5 
specific personal biases — and'-to keep them aside — so that the view of the 
authoij* ^can be interpreted as openly as possible. Students must learn to 
become aware of -the strategies they use when reading for vdif ferent purposes, 
ancl^eachers must be aware, that what'^the reader gets out of the text is a 
function^of the purpose as well as of the text itself, ^ 

These are merely a few of the ways in which the reader, the text, a:nd 
the purpose for reading AQtersect and shape the manner in which the reSder^^" 

will f>roce'ss the text. Continually impinging on this core is the largef 

T ' • ' / 

context, for reading; Surely there are .subtle verbal cind non-verbal "success" I 

and "non-success" messages from authorS;Q^eader , between the teacher and ^ 

student, cuid within the classroom environment (Gumperz, 1980; McDermott, 

1978), and all affect the student's sense of self-as-leeimer, as a reader, ^ 

and as a participating (or non-pcorticipating) member in the Academic world 

of ideas. sAdies^by Allington (1980V and Guijiperz (2^79) have indicated^ 

that poorer readers tend to invoke te^fcher questions which focus on word ^ 

recognition c^d word meaning while more successful readers are asked questions 

about the "messetge" of thp text, Allingtoft also found that poorer readers 
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teiMj to be assigned fewer silent reading activities than their more ''success- 

'ful" classmates. The attitudes underlying such behavior are frequently com^ 

municated in subtle ways ahd can .contribute to the growing chasm some students 
♦ 

feel between their home and school Selves. 
Conclusions 

Although reading 'i^ in -many ways a recursive activity in which the mind 
raclis ahe^ to anticipate what will come next' and skips backward to Review 

/ 

and revise interpretations that have.aliready been made, it is ^lelpful for ' 
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purposes of analpis to focus on three stages of reading^ before the text 
- is read, 'while the text is being read, and after the eyes have .left the 
page (Robinson, 1978). In examining the research, 'this permits us to con- ^ 
sider such prereading charaotepTistics as the role of background knowledge, 
reader/text interaction dui^lng reading, and the review, recall, ar^d-^tudent 
response activities' which "occur after the text lias been prijtessed (Tierney & 
Cunningham, 1980). Similarly, in examining instruction it seems particularly 
helpful to consider the variety of strategies which readers need to' use at >^ 
each of these three st'ages- in the reading ^rdcess. Instructional activities^ 
beford reading might?^^cus on the vocabulary and ^conceptual knowledge approp- 
riate for a specific task. They would surely* also /include prequestions 
(Anderson, 1978) analogy (Hayes & Tierney, 1980; Ruraelhart & Ortony, 1977), 
and the idiosyndratic associations students tend to make in an attempt to 

y 

relate what th'ey already know to what will contained in the text (Langer, 
1978, 1982).'.^ During- reading activities might^focus on helping the reader / 

, . • 

develop self-questions or respond to inserted questiohs (Ancire & Anderson, 
*197a)...i^ — Anticipation of large structural, organi^a^tional, or rhetorical 
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elements might also be developed* Interventions after reading might focus 
.on post-<iues^tions (Anderson & Biddle, 1975) /student response (Gagne^ 1978) 
and textually and scriptally-baged recall (Pearson &' Jolinson, 1978)./ 



We have segmented the forces which constrain reading comprehension in 

order to gam a clearer view of the nature of the constraints. However, 

comprehension, -in ^reality, is multidimensional and the multiple constraints 

described above must be, considered simultaneously and perceited in th^ir 

naturally interwoven tex;tures if they are to be. useful for instructional 

* » 
purposes. ' . 

.The most important po^nt to remember is that when 'instruction focuses 
* « • t 

on. strategies — on how a student interpreted a certain idea or arrive'd at a 
certain responsV-<^tlien students will be more likely to learn to cope effec- 
tively with a' wide variety of reading tasks, on their own, as independent 
readers. The chart below suggests some of the strategies teachers might con- 
sider when they are plaAnirig such instructional activities." The list is by 



no means complete, and is meant to serve as the begiiuiing of a guide which 
teachers can develop further in their daily work.' 

Although the division of strategies into befot^e; during,. and after the . 
reading experience has been provided, for purposes of clarity, most of the 
strategies are used^ thrcwghout the reading* process and 'can therefore be used 
for instructional pxirposes in a vareity of combinations other' ^v^aV ^ 



proposed here. 



f 



1 n 



* 



Before 



* During 



cont^t delated background predicting what 
Jcnowledge (concepts) comes ne:ft 



oz;efcUiization of recall 
(hierarchical ) 



text-related knowledge 
(format, text structure) 



specific vocabulary 
kn9wled^e 

S ■ 

understanding the 
purpose fpr reading 



integrating (con- 
structive aspects) 



using se^if-questici^te ' 



knowing, when ^ 
additional inf^r- ^ 
mation is needed arid 
how to get it > " 



orgcinization of text 
(recall of structure>^ 
as well ^s recall of 
details) 



post-questions 

(textually-ahd- 

scriptay^^^ased) 

lon^ and short term 
recall of understand^ 
ing of task 



familiarity with 
style, genre 



keeping purpose for 
reading in mind\ , 



knowing when being 
uncertain is okay 



knowing what one knows 
and needs to know 



monitoring incon- 
sistenci.a$ ^ 



/ 



judging if informatioi^ 
gained is sufficient 
(based pn purfjose) 
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■ If instruction is t6 off el the most meahiAgful learning experiences 

" I 

for each student then teachers; must Jocus on activities which go well 
beyond .the drill and practiqe vork which abounds in so many classes. We 
^ must also re-think the "reading lab" organizational plan of the sixties 
and seventies which stressed "hierarchical skills" and "individual con- * ' 

tiracts" to. the point that 'the vital dial^te between teacher and student 

■ • * - ■ . ■ . • , r 

anj between fellow students was lost. The activities described in this paper 

' ' - ■ " ' ^ : ■ ' 

just don't fit into the tra^j-tional secondary "lab" enviroinent. Surely the 

laboratory organizational plan is efficient in getting each student tb • • 

f 

work alone ^d- to practice subskills based on individual needs.' But such ' 
an approach may ijot come close to tapping the real and basic * learning • . ' 
needs which are at the core of every reading .(and writing) experience: 
learning to^inteSfjact in a meaningful manner with the material in'the text, 
^and learning whaf tcf do and what not to/do when attempting to get at^meaning 



through readihg. 



( 
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